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Sophomores Patti Conner, Holly Anderson run registration juice cart 


How the faculty keeps going through 
three hectic days of registration could 
be the story of Phi Theta Kappa. The 
scholastic honorary society under spon¬ 
sorship of English instructor Miss Lena 
Exum juiced, coffeed and cookied the 


faculty twice daily. Mrs. Serena Fran¬ 
cis, college dining hall director, es¬ 
timates it took 400 cups of coffee, 
425 cups of orange juice and five 
cases of cookies to keep them awake, 
lubricated and content. (Staff photos) 


Rusk seniors to use library facilities 


Thirty-five Rusk High School 
seniors will use Vaughn Library’s 
research facilities Thursday. The 
Rusk seniors will push the li¬ 
brary’s program for visiting sen¬ 
iors over the 550 mark this school 
year. 

Edgewood High School seniors 
will use library facilities Feb. 3 
for research work, according to 
Head Librarian Mrs. Evelyn Mc¬ 
Manus’s bookings. 

Area high school students vis¬ 
iting TJC under Mrs. McManus’s 
direction in the fall totaled 484. 
Lindale High School sent 28 Tues¬ 
day to work on research papers. 

The Lindale group was the 
first to come specifically for 
math research. They wanted to 
find “what our library offers in a 
wide variety of math subjects.’’ 

Mrs. McManus says, “We’ve 
got research materials to take 
care of whatever they asked for.’’ 

Students spend the school day 
using library facilities and are 
guests of the college for lunch in 
the dining hall. 

Fall visitors toured the li¬ 
brary and talked with counselors 

Medical records 
due college nurse 
by end of January 

Medical records are due in 
the office of College Nurse Mrs. 
Vivian Young by the end of Jan¬ 
uary. 

Her hours are 8 a.m-noon 
and 1-4:30 p.m. in J103. 

Mrs. Young will notarize t^ie 
forms: “It only takes a few min¬ 
utes.’’ 

State law requires two 
forms -- medical and immuni¬ 
zation-- on file for all college 
students, she said. 

Mrs. Young said students can 
get the forms in her office or 
from a counselor. The completed 
fdrms must have a physician’s 
certification. 


and instructors. 

High schools were Rains in 
Emory, Alba-Golden, Quitman, 
Wills Point, Mineola, Hawkins, 
Canton, Lindale and Westwood in 


Palestine. 

Mrs. McManus says she has no 
way to compare the fall number 
of visiting seniors with those 
expected this semester. 


Spring enrollment is up more 
than 20 per cent from last spring’s 
total. 

Tentative enrollment for the 
semester stands at 5,428 before 
late registration ended, according 
to Kenneth Lewis, dean ofadmis-' 
sions and registrar. 

The tentative enrollment fig¬ 
ure is approximately 1,228 more 
than last spring’s 4,200 enroll¬ 
ment and already exceeds last 
fall’s enrollment of 4,987. 

Of the 5,428, day enrollment 
totals 2,820 and evening college 
enrollment tentatively totals 
2,340. An additional 268 are en¬ 
rolled for a combination of day 
and night courses. 

Evening college Dean Edwin 
Brogdon said enrollment in eve¬ 
ning courses had “passed 2,300 
before late registration closed.’’ 
He said it would be next week be¬ 
fore he could “come closer to 
quoting an exact figure.’’ 

High school seniors enrolled 
in the early admissions program 
make up 128 of the 5,428, ac¬ 
cording to Counselor Mrs. Judy 
Robertson. 

Lewis offered two major rea¬ 
sons for the increase. 

It is “due partially to the 
economic situation. More stu¬ 
dents are coming back home 
where it is less expensive,’’ says 
Lewis. “And more veterans are 
taking advantage of additional G. I. 
bill benefits.’’ 


Though Veteran Advisor 
Charles Hayden says veteran en¬ 
rollment is way up, he can’t give 
an exact count “because people 
are still coming in every day.” 


Blood drive 
will help Shrine 


A Feb. 6 blood drive will col¬ 
lect donations for the Shriner’s 
Crippled Children’s Hospital and 
Burns Institute. 

Stewart Blood Bank’s donor 
station will be open from 8 a.m.- 
4 p.m. in the Student Center 
Lounge. 

Donations are welcome from 
students, faculty and “even visi¬ 
tors,’’ Vice President Edwin E. 
Fowler said. “You don’t have to be 
a member of an organization to 
give.’’ Non-members, however, 
may give in the name of an or¬ 
ganization. 

Men’s and women’s organiza¬ 
tions donating the most blood will 
win a trophy. 

The Student Senate is also of¬ 
fering $25 to the top donor group, 
according to President Jon Hazel. 

Vice President Fowler ex¬ 
pects “a minimum of 250 students 
and faculty to give.’’ 


Favorable male reaction 

First coeds enjoy surveying courses 


By BRENDA RICHARDSON 

The first women to take sur¬ 
veying at TJC, Pattie Marie Ben¬ 
nett and Carla Strickland, agree 
on the reason they signed up-- 
“good job opportunities.’’ 

Through the 1970’s there will 
be about 2,700 average openings 
each year for surveyors, accord¬ 
ing to the ’74-’75 “Occupational 
Outlook Handbook in Brief.’’ 

To 24-year-old Miss Bennett 
of Mineola, who has practiced 
surveying since ’70, the field is 
“not just one designated job. A 
person can enter various fields, 
such as construction surveying, 
underwater surveying for off¬ 
shore oil-wells, land and boundary 
surveying.’’ 

The 5’10’’, brown-haired 
freshman continued, “In fact, 
there are so many opportunities 
it simply overwhelms a person. 
There is the variety of drafting, 
doing computations as well as 
fieldwork that cuts down the 
chance of the job becoming too 
routine.’’ 

Eighteen - year - old Miss 
Strickland of Tyler said she 
“talked to some friends about 
surveying.’’ Surveying seemed 
like a good field with many op¬ 
portunities, she said. 

The pretty 5’7’’ blonde was 
first runner-up in ’74 Miss Tyler 
Pageant. 

Their instructor, E. E. Hen¬ 
drix Jr., is “delighted to have 
them.’’ 

Miss Bennett says she already 
has experience in surveying; she 
just needs the “label.’’ 


Hendrix explained the “la¬ 
bel.’’ 

“A young person who studies 
surveying two years at TJC must 


serve six years as an apprentice 
under a registered public survey¬ 
or (RPS) before he can even take 
the state examination. Then he 


Women in surveying 

Newest coed to sign up for surveying is Gerry 
George, holding manual. She and Carla Strickland, 
left, and Patti Bennett are the first women to enroll in 
instructor Ernest Hendrix’s two-year surveying pro¬ 
gram. Mrs. George wants to enter the predominantly 
male field to “work with her husband, a surveying 
party chief.’’ (Staff photo) 


has to pass the exam before he 
can become an RPS. 

“Compared to the class aver¬ 
age both women are doing quite 
well,’’ Hendrix says. “Up to this 
time in college they have A’s 
in surveying courses.’’ 

Miss Strickland considers the 
classroom related work no prob¬ 
lem, but she says some in her 
class have already had experience 
and help instruct her in the field. 

Miss Bennett worked for an 
engineer because as she put it, 
“I was cheap labor.’’ Later, the 
engineer realized she was “pretty 
good’’ and gave Miss Bennett 
more responsibility. The more 
involved in it, the more interested 
she became in the work. Now she 
works for a surveyor in Mineola. 

What are some of the mens’ 
reactions to women in the class? 

Miss Strickland laughed and 
said at first the men thought it 
was a joke. Others thought they 
were in the wrong class. But now 
they feel there is a sense of 
competition. 

The coeds agree their work is 
enjoyable because it can satisfy 
both their practical and creative 
needs. In other words, it can 
“pay well and at the same time 
allow a certain amount of adven¬ 
ture,’’ Miss Strickland said. 

Surveying also provides wide 
exposure to different types of 
people and environments. Hendrix 
says, “Many places, including 
Alaska, need surveyors. And right 
now surveyors are measuring the 
floor of the Gulf of Mexico in 
oil exploration.’’ 


Enrollment jumps 
over 20 per cent 
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Opinions 


ERA ignores 
human dignity 


Under an innocent disguise, 33 states, including 
Texas, have ratified the Equal Rights Amendment 
(ERA), If five more states ratify this amendment, 
making a total of 38, it will become the next amend¬ 
ment to the U. S. Constitution. 

Because of little publicity, few persons know exactly 
what the ERA is. If ERA passes and becomes a law, 
boys and girls can be forced to share the same rest 
rooms and shower facilities at school. ERA would 
require that there be no segregation of sexes in prison, 
reform schools or public restrooms. 

Naturally women would be subject to the draft. In 
the armed forces, men and women will share the same 
sleeping quarters, restrooms, showers and foxholes. 

i Under ERA, all seduction laws, statutory rape laws, 
laws prohibiting obscene language in the presence of 
women, prostitution and manifest danger laws and all 
laws against forcing women into prostitution would be 
abolished. 

The husband can force his wife to supply half the 
family income or possibly all of it. As mothers go off 
to work, their children will stay in federal day care 
centers. 

ERA is not a joke or something that will fade in 
time. It is a serious bill. 

In Missouri, a group called Missouri Men to Stop 
ERA is campaigning to block passage of ERA. The 
group sees it as harmful to women and a threat to the 
stability of the family and society. 

The Stop ERA group strongly supports the concept 
of equal pay for equal work but says sex discrimination 
in employment can be adequately dealt with by existing 
federal law and the 14th amendment to the Constitution. 

Since Texans didn’t protest ERA before ratifying it, 
they should act now. 

Texas and the other 32 states can and should rescind 
this amendment before it is too late. 

What can one person do? Write a nice but firm letter 
to your state representative. We elected these repre¬ 
sentatives, so they should listen to us. 

Write your state representative, House Office Build¬ 
ing, Austin, Texas; and Sen. Peyton McKnight, Senate 
Office Building, Austin, Texas. 

Texas can take the first step in killing ERA. Other 
states might then follow this precedent 


Mv Side 



Ford's economic pie' scatters 
crumbs to hungry taxpayers 


.1 iin Tomlin 


In his State of the Union mes¬ 
sage. President Ford called for 
“a change in course” to stop 
recession, inflation and the na¬ 
tion’s growing addiction for 
foreign oil. 

He wants a change but his 
programs for recovery don’t re¬ 
flect a change. They reflect noth¬ 
ing but a pathetic attempt to gloss 
over the surface and make the 
poor poorer. 


Scattering of crumbs 


He wants to slow federal 
spending to curb inflation. A good 
idea, but not when it comes to 
putting a five per cent ceiling on 
1975 increases in Social Security 
and food stamp programs. This 
method is a sacrifice of lower 
income groups to save the econ¬ 
omy. They have little enough. 

Ford also wants individual tax 
cuts. This is meant to ease the 
recession. Nearly $16.5 billion 
would be funneled back into the 
economy. It would help people the 
most who need it the least. 

It is something like cutting 
up a pie. Everyone has the same 
size appetite. Yet some people 
are still full from the first pie. 
When the second pie is cut, the 
big pieces go to the same people. 
Everyone else dashes after the 
crumbs. 

For people without jobs the 
tax cut is a scattering of crumbs. 
They are supposed to wait for the 
money to trinkle through the econ¬ 
omy and stimulate jobs. But such 
a small amount of money in such 
a huge economy will trinkle-- 
that’s all. If it stimulates any¬ 
thing it will be bigger savings 
accounts or increased purchases 
of gold and silver as hedges 
against inflation. 


Rebate compromises purpose 


The tax rebate on 1974 incomes 


'Trunk line 1 

New York controls news 


By PATTI CONNER 

With its increasing size and 
influence, the press-- news¬ 
papers, magazines, radio, tele¬ 
vision--is a powerful instrument. 

It molds public opinion. People 
base their decisions on what they 
read, hear and see. 

But 85 per cent of what they 
read, see and hear comes from 
a “trunk line.” Only 15 per cent 
comes from incentives of individ¬ 
ual newsmen. 

This means that 85 per cent 
of U. S. news consists of stories 
from wire services such as United 
Press International or Associated 
Press, syndicated material, or 
one of the three major broad¬ 
casting agencies. 

For example, the next time 
the President talks to the nation, 
switch from NBC to CBS to ABC. 
All three networks will show the 
same picture. 

Or pick up a newspaper and 
look for wire service bylines, 
syndicated columns and pictures 
from wire services. Readers in 
New York see the same stories 
as Tyler readers. 

Compare the number of 1 ‘trunk 
line” stories with locally written 
stories. Compare again the per¬ 


centage of international and na¬ 
tional news items written by in¬ 
dividual or local reporters. 

Since local papers, radio, and 
television stations cannot afford 
to send reporters to cover all 
national and international events, 
they must rely on news services 
for reports. This decreases the 
influence of locally owned media. 
It increases the influence of news 
services and syndicated material. 

The April 29, 1974 U. S. News 
and World Report states that 
“tens of millions of printed and 
spoken words every day’ ’ from the 
media “now reach close to 100 
per cent of all American house¬ 
holds.” 

The article continues that “96 
per cent of U. S. homes have 
television.” The average adult 
viewing time is “four hours and 
seven minutes” a day. Only “73 
per cent of adults read the news¬ 
paper.’ ’ 

Edward Jay Epstein, political 
scientist and journalist, says al¬ 
most all national news is “filtered 
through and controlled by a group 
of men ip one city, New York.” 

He says most national tele¬ 
vision news is taken from “four 
metropolitan centers--New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Washing¬ 
ton. ’ ’ 


Epstein also says coverage, 
correspondents, and editing for 
all three major, networks is 
“tightly supervised from New 
York. And correspondents usually 
must accept the New York view 
in formulating their story.” 

Because of competition with 
television, newspapers “are 
merging or sharing production 
facilities,” according to U. S. 
News and World Report. 

“In nearly 90 cities,” the 
same individual, company or cor¬ 
poration owns both newspapers 
and television stations. 

News is becoming more cen¬ 
tralized with fewer people con¬ 
trolling what the public hears, 
sees and reads. 

With many sources, one gets a 
variety of opinions and reports. 

If all his information comes from 
one source, he gets only one view¬ 
point--New York’s. 

To get contfol of the govern¬ 
ment and the people--whether 
Castro in Cuba or the Commun¬ 
ist Party in Russia--those in 
power control the mass media. 
In communist countries, 100 per 
cent of what the people read, 
hear and see comes from one source. 

Eighty-five per cent “trunk 
line” news is only 15 per cent 
away from complete control. 


also helps those who need it 
least. Ford proposed a 12 per 
cent refund for taxpayers. There 
is a $1,000 ceiling which gives 
it some credibility, but not much. 
A person has to make more than 
$41,000 before the ceiling affects 
him. 

A person making $10,000 would 
get back $104. If the system were 
to work, even in theory such a 
person should be getting more. 
Unlike the man making $41,000, 
the $10,000 man would be more 
likely to spend the money rather 
than invest it. 


Rationing: A better way 


Ford’s third attack focused on 
the energy crisis. His solution 
is higher taxes. A solution that 
slows consumption, but whose? 
The answer is simple--the people 
of lower income groups. The peo¬ 
ple who can’t absorb the increased 
cost. 

Ford stands firmly against 
rationing, really the best way to 
handle the situation. His argument 
is that if gas is rationed people 
will be limited in the amount they 
use. If it is taxed they can buy 
as much as they want if they’re 
willing to pay the price. 

His argument is totally ridicu¬ 
lous. The reason for the tax is to 
conserve gasoline, not to let peo¬ 
ple buy all they want. His argu¬ 
ment for the tax defeats its pur¬ 
pose but helps the people of higher 
incomes who don’t want to be 
limited to a certain amount of 
gasoline each week. 

Either rationing or a price 
hike will force lower income 
families to conserve. Only ration¬ 
ing will force the high income 
families to conserve. 


Spurs inflation, disregards poll 


Besides -its other disadvant¬ 
ages, a price increase in gasoline 
would spur inflation. It would 
raise the price of oil related 
products and all other products 
because of the increased cost of 
transportation. 

Ford should listen to the 
American people. A recent poll 
showed that 62 per cent preferred 
rationing. 

Ford’s remedies on all three 


fronts deserve high marks for 
camouflage. On the surface it 
looks like everyone is being treat¬ 
ed equally and fairly. Peeking 
behind the curtain makes one 
shudder. 


American morality 


Behind the curtain is a noise. 
It is a word repeated again and 
again. It is ‘MiddleEast’, another 
word for oil or energy. 

In the dark corners of peo¬ 
ple’s minds an image forms of 
that place where so much depends. 
Too much depends. 

The Middle East causes prob¬ 
lems. . . Yet it could also be 
the solution to all problems. If 
the United States took over the 
Middle East, there wouldn’t be 
an energy crisis, inflation or re¬ 
cession. 

It all adds up to a tempta¬ 
tion that is too hard to resist. It 
is morally wrong, but is it un- 
American? Does it run against 
the grain of American procedure 
in foreign affairs? 

No, it doesn’t. Ford admitted 
that overthrowing the government 
in Chile was just part of the game. 
Everyone does it. Ford didn’t tell 
us the rules to the game. Maybe 
there aren’t any. If that is so, 
taking over the Middle East 
wouldn’t cause any conflict of 
morals. 

The United States took the 
Panama Canal so ships could pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Is it so far fetched to think they 
would take over the Middle East? 
No, it is just a matter of time. 


Too much credit 


Ford’s idea to raise the price 
of gas might be a well timed move 
to set people against the Middle 
East, the cause of United States 
dependency. 

But I might be giving Ford 
too much credit. Someone who 
reverses himself from raising 
taxes to cutting taxes in less than 
four months doesn’t think too far 
ahead. 

Everyone is entitled to a few 
mistakes, even presidents. I only 
hope Ford has made all of his. 
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70 sophomores make Who’s Who Among Students list 


Seventy sophomores have been 
accepted by “Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Junior Col¬ 
leges.” 

The list includes 51 women 
and 19 men, according to Vice 
President Edwin Fowler. 

Qualifications for Who’s Who 
are based on academic standing, 
activity participation and teach- 


Two promotions and two addi¬ 
tions change the sophomore and 
freshman class offices. 

Moving up are Eddie Fowler, 
from freshman vice president to 
president, and Lea Petillo from 
freshman secretary to vice pres¬ 
ident. 

Additions are Tyler freshman 
Michael Taylor as freshman class 
secretary and Kay Owens ofMin- 
eola as sophomore class secre¬ 
tary. 

Fowler became president of 
his class when former president 
Brian Young did not return for 
spring classes. 

Fowler then appointed Secre¬ 
tary Miss Petillo to the post he 
held as vice president. 

He also appointed to secre¬ 
tary Taylor, a member of Alpha 
Tau Alpha fraternity and runner- 
up for freshman class president 
in fall election. 

Miss Owens majors in 
journalism and is a member of 
the Apache Belles and harmony 
and Understanding, J. W. John- 


er preference of graduating soph¬ 
omores, Fowler said. 

Tyler recipients are Holly W. 
Anderson, Dennis G. Black, Joni 
B. Chitwood, Jeanette Clark, Pa¬ 
tricia A. Conner, Herbert B. Dan¬ 
iels, Deborah R. Eggers, Shelley 
A. Evans, Janet E. Everett, James 
H. Foster and Rebecca J. Gwin. 

Thomas K. Hill, Thomas L. 


son’s musical group. Sophomore 
class President Sheryl Scarbo¬ 
rough appointed her sophomore 
secretary when Secretary Sharon 
Patterson did not re-enroll. 

Class officers represent 
members of their classes in the 
Student Senate. 


Sophomore Mark Newton is 
new vice president of Delta Up- 
silon’s 39-member fraternity. 

Other new officers are Chap¬ 
ter Relations Director Mike Shaw, 
Assistant Treasurer Doug Hamb¬ 
lin and Secretary Mike Horn. 

President Jack Tittle and 
Treasurer Phil Weaver will con¬ 
tinue their terms through the 
spring semester. 

The fraternity will start a 
Little Sisters program this 


Honea, Denise Hulsey, Marta M. 
Kafr ay, Donna Kerr, KathannLa- 
Ferney, Beverly J. Lawson, Toni 
Lewis, BrendaS. Martin, Clayton 
McFarland, Julia L. McMahon, 
Jeff Mullowney, Edward D. Per¬ 
kins and Sheryl Scarborough. 

Also Anna L. Smith, Lonnie 
M. Smith, Martha E. Spiller, 
Freeman Sterling.Linda D. Stid¬ 
ham, Peggy N. Wagstaff, Linda 
S. White, Randall G. White, Shel¬ 
ia E. Williams, Robert K. Young, 
Sally D. Zorn, Grace J. Beck and 
Carolyn J. Davis. 

From the Dallas area are 
Pamela Bates, Karen L. Hejkal, 
Karen Krawzik, and Virginia L. 
Vicars of Dallas; Candy McCamy 
of Grand Prairie, Jo A. Neff of 
Irving and Susan L. Mayes of 
Midlothian. 

Also Rebecca A. Summerlin 
of Palestine, Sharon E. Patterson 
of Crandall, John W. Portwood 
of Troup, Pamela K. Reynolds 


spring. They also plan to donate 
blood and ‘'build bookshelves and 
transport books” in the Commun¬ 
ity Book Fair, Shaw said. 

“We hope to do more pro¬ 
jects like we did last spring,” 
he said. DUs built a backstop 
behind West Hall with college- 
furnished materials and graded 
the softball field for play. 

The fraternity collected 1,000 
cans of food for the Salvation 
Army before Christmas. 


and Lou A. Kuck, both of Long¬ 
view. 

Others are Jon M. Hazel of 
Havfkins, Dena K. Kidd of Edge- 
wood, Lesa V. Jones and Laura 
Potter, both of Gilmer, and Lewis 
F. Hooker of Center. 

Also, V. Paul Bateman and 
Tommy J. Chambers, both of 
Canton, Jeffery L. Barber and 
Sheryl D. Mills, both of Van, 
Julie K. Lapington of Grand Sa¬ 
line, and Athena N. Fulgham of 
Brownsboro. 


Further listings are Debra 
G. Duke of Kilgore, Robin W. 
Roberts of Arp, Susan L. Amason 
of Whitehouse, Shirley J. Black- 
well of Quitman, Gladys K. Owens 
of Mineola, Jane E. Aday of Waxa- 
hachie and Laura S. Robinson of 
Frankston. 

Also Jan G. Chance of Hous¬ 
ton and Patricia Hill of Winters. 

Who’s Who Among Students is 
a non-active national honorary 
society. 
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Royal Pagoda Restaurant 
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Allen H. Wong , 


SERVING HOURS 
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561-2659 


2101 E.SE LOOP 323 at TROUP HWY. 



Moves, changes restructure 
class offices for spring 


Delta Upsilon fraternity elects 
Mark Newton vice president 



Specials good 
from 7 a.m. - 6 p. 
Thurs., Fri., Sat 


GRAND OPENING 


returnable bottle 
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Dinner Rolls 


1232 E. Fifth 
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Tribe goes to Louisiana Thursday in non-conference action 


By JAY RUMBELOW 

In a break from conference 
play, the Apaches go to Ruston, 
La. Saturday to tangle with the 
Louisiana Tech junior varsity 
Bulldogs. 

"The Tribe muzzled the Bull¬ 
dogs 102-64 in an earlier meeting 
in Tyler. 

In conference action the Apa¬ 
ches charged to a one and a half 
game lead in the Texas Eastern 
Conference with a pair of home 
game triumphs downing the stub- 





✓n °' cr ° 

Books 

B<rgfe Id Shopping Center 

593-3611 


born Navarro Bulldogs 82-77 and 
the Paris Dragons 87-69. 

"We don’t really know what to 
expect from Louisiana Tech since 
their players may be on the var- 

Women to begin 
basketball season 
in intramurals 

Women’s intramural basket¬ 
ball begins at 4:15 p.m. Tuesday 
in Gentry Gymnasium. 

Mrs. Marjorie Coulter, wo¬ 
men’s physical education di¬ 
rector. has not yet scheduled 
teams for the first game. 

Teams will play in two divi¬ 
sions -- sorority and independ¬ 
ents. 

In the sorority division are 
Alpha Delta Sigman, Phi Beta 
Epsilon. Sans Souci, Tau Kappa 
and Zeta Phi Omega. 

Independent teams are Wes¬ 
ley Methodist Center, Campus 
Christian Center, Winged Won¬ 
ders and Flying Queens. 


WHATABURGER 




"'The World's Finest Ftamburger 


55 
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1739 S. BECKHAM 
1919 GENTRY PARKWAY 
S. SW. LOOP 323 


sity team one week and back on 
the junior varsity the next,” 
Coach Randall Milstead ex¬ 
plained. 

The two conference victories 
pushed the Tribe to a spotless 
6-0 conference slate and a 15-5 
season record going into Satur¬ 
day’s game with TEC rival Hen¬ 
derson County. 

Against Navarro, the Tribe 
rode the 35-point production of 
forward Charles McMillan. Turn¬ 
overs plagued Navarro after they 
battled back to stay in the game. 

After a see-saw first half, 
McMillan put the Apaches ahead 
with a long jump shot from the 
corner as the buzzer ended the 
first half. 

In the second half the Tribe 
raced to a 55-49 lead before 
Navarro found the range and 
scored six unanswered points to 
tie the score at 55-55. 

McMillan led a late Apache 
surge scoring 10 of the last 17 
Apache points to keep the Tribe’s 
conference slate clean. Center 
Vernon Freeman and guard 
George Walker rounded out Apa¬ 
ches in double figures with 19 and 
16 points. 

Balanced scoring and a tean- 
cious full court press on defense 
led the Tribe to easily defeat 
Paris. 

The Apache press stepped up 
the tempo of the game and forced 
numerous Dragon turnovers. 
Paris started in a slow, deliber¬ 
ate offense, but the pressing Apa¬ 
ches forced catch-up play. 

Paris stayed close in early 


going but fell behind when guard 
Rick Dowdle sank the second end 
of two free throws to put the Apa¬ 
ches in front 13-12. 

The rest of the half belonged 
to the Apaches as they increased 
their lead to 45-31 by half time. 

Milstead began the second half 
with his starting quint. The bal¬ 
anced scoring Apaches kept the 
Dragons off track and thwarted 
Paris’ second half comeback 
hopes. 

With 7:30 left in the game 
the Apaches showed their bench 
strength as they outplayed the 
outmanned Dragons. 


McMillan led the scoring with 
22, followed closely by Freeman 
with 21. Walker and reserve guard 
Bruce Williams had 12 and 10. 

Paris held the edge in field 
goal percentage for night hitting 
52 per cent of 63 shots. Apache 
shooters hit 45 per cent of 84 
shots. 

Freeman and reserve forward 
Robert Mackey controlled the 
boards, each hauling down 14 re¬ 
bounds. 

Cass Stark and Carl Woulard 
provided most of thq Dragon of¬ 
fense, garnering 27 and 17 
points. 


Volleyball teams to compete 
in double-elimination tourney 


A women’s volleyball tourna¬ 
ment for both sorority and inde¬ 
pendent teams will begin at 9:30 
a.m. Feb. 1 in Gentry Gymna¬ 
sium. 

Teams will play double elimi¬ 
nation games, according to Mrs. 
Marjorie Coulter, women’s 
physical education director. 

“If a team loses twice, they 
are out of the tournament. The 
other teams will continue until 
we declare a winner.” 

Teams in the sorority division 
are Alpha Delta Sigma, Phi Beta 
Epsilon, Sans Souci, Tau Kappa 
and Zeta Phi Omega. 

Independent teams include 
Wesley Methodist Center, Bap¬ 


tist Student Union, Campus Chris¬ 
tian Center, Winged Wonders, 
Flying Queens and one one M un- 
named team. 

Captians of independent teams 
are Carolyn Wing of Houston, 
Winged Wonders; Melody Whit¬ 
aker of Sonoma, Calif, and Diana 
Minton of Tyler, Flying Queens; 
and Kay Owens of Mineola,*‘un¬ 
named team.” 

Mrs. Coulter did not name 
captains for sorority teams. 

The champion team will re¬ 
ceive a first place trophy. 


Men can still sign up 
for intramural basketball 


Openings are still available 
for men’s intramural basketball 


Tyler Book Store 



2127 S. BROADWAY 


SPECIAL CLOSE-OUT SALE 


teams. 

Men can sign up with intra¬ 
mural Director Billy Jack Dog- 
gett in Potter Hall, Room A, or 
with Security Officer Thurman 
Randle in the Student Center. 

Coaches have extended the 
deadline until all places are filled 
to “allow more teams to sign 
up,” Randle said. 

Teams will play at 3:30 p.m. 
Monday and Wednesday in Gentry 
Gym. “We’re still working on the 
schedule,” Randle said. 

Signed up for the fraternity 
division are Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
Alpha Tau Alpha, Pi Kappa Al¬ 
pha, Delta Upsilon and Alpha Tau 
Omega. 

In the independent division are 
the Trojans, Center Hall, Campus 
Christian Center, Baptist Student 
Center, Wesley Methodist Center 
and the Drafting Club. 

Randle says the intramural 
basketball program is open to 
any man taking at least six se¬ 
mester hours. 



fHarfe’0 

me. 

1325 S. B«kham 

Next To 
Bosk in-Rob bins 
Phone 593-7941 

IN STOCK 

Tuxedo Rental 
Service 


Be a Sister 
To a Brother 



Delta Upsilon 
Little Sisters 



INVENTORY REDUCTION NOW 


Specials now available 
on all display equipment. 

NOW IN STOCK: TEAC - Crown - Yamaha - Dual - Thorens 
Pioneer - B&O - Sherwood-Harmon/Kardon - Shure - RTR 
Braun - FMI - BASF - DBX - Scotch - Revox 

HOURS: 11 a.m. - 6:30 p.m. 


3708 Paluxy at Loop 323 


Phone 561-4254 


Guys and Gals Flare Jeans 

$ 1.99 

Gals Windbreakers--Reg. 5.99 

$ 2.99 

Sweaters--Values to 10.88 

$ 4.99 & $5 

Guys Knit Slacks--Reg. to $22 

$ 12.99 

Guys Baseball Shirts 

$ 3.99 

Sweater Vests 

$ 3.99 

Guys Turtlenecks 

$ 6.00 


PANT PLACE 

2107 E. Fifth Hours: 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 


























































